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Bridge, makes a curve, following the line of the high,
steep, wooded bank on the convex, but on the concave
enclosing a round flat promontory, which was once, I
suppose, a marsh, and then a riverside meadow. . . .
Immediately after crossing the bridge the roadway forks
into two; one branch whereof tends upward to the
entrance of the churchyard; while the other, green with
grass, slopes downward, between two blank walls and
past the cottage of the snuff-mill, to the gate of the
manse.

"There were two ways of entering the manse gar-
den: one the two-winged gate that admitted the old
phaeton, and the other a door for pedestrians on the
side next the kirk. ... On the left hand were the
stable, coach-house, and washing-houses, clustered
round a small paven court. For the interior of these
buildings, as abutting on the place of sepulture, I had
always considerable terror; but the court has one pleas-
ant memento of its own. When the grass was cut
and stacked against the wall in the small paven court
at the back of the house, do you not remember, my
friends, making round holes in the cool, green herb
and calling ourselves birds ? It did not take a great
height, in those days, to lift our feet off the ground;
so when we shut our eyes, we were free to imagine
ourselves in the fork of an elm bough, or half-way
down a cliff among a colony of gulls and gannets. . . .

"Once past the stable you were now fairly within
the garden. On summer afternoons the sloping lawn
was literally steeped in sunshine; and all the day long,
from the impending wood, there came the sweetest and
fullest chorus of merles and thrushes and all manner of^ut f87*71,
